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Consensus is important in^^tne naking of a policy 
decision, If a decision is reached withoiif^consensus^ lorale'and unit 
satisfaction may both suffer* 'with genuine consensus, a unit tends to 
willingly support and implement ' the new policy. After 'analyzing how 
observed small groups had actually reached consensus, the following 
ten technigues were developed: (1) orient the group, (2) insist on 
tf ue »confeens^, (3) maintain your position "aLjS-.long as it is valid, 
'(4) seek out differences in opinion, (5) remain open to other • 
opinions, (6) *be willing to compromise,. (7) contribute frequently to 
the discussion, (8) use group ptonouns rather than personal pronouns,. 
(9) give adequa'te information, and (10) clarify the discussion* A»* 
study of group decision making showed^that groups that followed these 
ten techniques were significantly more successful in reaching a 
consensus, and members of the succe-ssful groups were significantly 
more satisfied with their own performance abd the per formance of 
their group. Groups th^tt achieve true consensus have a better chance 
of maTcing the right decision at the first attempt . (JF) • 
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> The lio55s ^iihrupt ly riit^^off th^ cUsouf5« Ion by saying: "I think Tt . 
Wiir lead to .unnecessary cJbnflict if we talk a)>out* the proposal further • 
or fonsider alternatives at this Liwc. If you*ll vote for my sliggestion, 
I'll be able £6, support one of your plansr later on/*-** 

There ^^^times, of course, when a leadei^ nust make^an independent 

decision and stick to it. But increasingly, policy .decisions are hammered 

» ' "> 

out in the giye and take of small-grouji discussion.' Problej^ solving is 
certainly a goal , of policy-planning groups at all levells, but even more 
important should be consensus or agreement. If a pcfllcy -'decision is 
readied without consensus, morale and unit satisfaction ^>oth may suffer, 
with genuine conscnsus-r-*- uni t tends jrtf support and implement the new 
pol icy willingly . * , ' • ^ ' ♦ 

In this case, the Boss may have thought he -was solving tjie problem^ 
In fact, -ho only "wasted the group's time because he terminated the' discus- 
sion before thp group had reached consei^sus. By not taking advantage of 
important side benefits of the group process,' the Boss failed sfo meet 
fully his ^esponsibi lities as a manager* 

' ^ \' ■ ^ • = * - 

• ' . ' ^ ' Ten Techniques 

Some oi-my^colleaguesj.n the communications field and I have recently 
analyzed how small groups we observed actually reached .consensus. Here 
are ten. techniques we tound which help a group reach consensus more 
efficiently in problem-solving discuiision. 
Orie n t the ^roup 



Help the \\rou\) reach its goal by emphasizing facts, making helpful 
suggestions, and trying to resolve conflict. Studies show that even one 
group member skilled in providing orientation can influence whether or 



not jjroup reaches con^enfius. 'Groups composttd entirely of persons 
with orienting* ahility An* even more success ful\n reaching; consensus. 
Orienting statenients can relate to the actual process of the discussion 
as 4^;ell as .content: "\^iat you've said makes sense to nu?. How do^the 

rest of you feel?" or "3b far we seem to. agree on .the first, two points; 

^ % <^ 

Let's move on to the third," or "I don't believe we've heard from Herb 
yet," or "Perhaps we are closer to agreement thanf -we thought." (Juostions 
thajt ask for clarification or statements that get the (jiscussion back 
on track also serve to arient the group (1). 

Insist on true consensu s *^ ^ * , " 

'Avoid cop^outs like majority vote» coin-f lipping, .'*nd l)«irgainlng. 

'i. 

These^ techniques only seem to reduce conflict ; in fact, ^11 they do is 

postpone it. Of course group leaders must attempt tu resolve disruptive 

confli'^» but this resolution m'list come through ire'asoned discourse and 

sensitivity to the needs of others. ■ A healthy cl.isli*of ideiis may 

actually be productive. But if a problem is solved ^through voting, chance, 

or negotiation, some members will be dissatisf ieH, and .the outcome will 

not be agreement or -true consensus (2)'. * , I 

Keep maintaining your position as long as' it js^ valid # 

"J . 

Don't change your mind pimply to avoid conflUct. 'If the reasons for 

^ \ ' ^ , 

thinking the way you did still '^°^]^ then don-'toS^tch sides capricioilsly . 
Generally, consensus is built over. a period ^o'f timc » little by little, 

* * • • • • . 

with agreeni^nt on minor points, Somet^mes^* of course, Consensus can come 
as a major insight, and if so, participants wil\ wa^t :to modify their 
stance to go along with the grpup. Bpt ^groups shoald be suspicitjus if 
agreement comes too easily. or tt?d*Joon. The group should invest igate 'tftc < 



9 ■ * ■ 

reasons and be sur(^ that everyone- accepts the solution for similar or 
complementary reasons,, When» members change tlieir minds, they should 
change them based on facts. and logical reasoning (3), * 
Seek out ''differences in Qi!)lnion ' " 

Differing opinions a'l^'e both natural and to be expected. Disagreement 
can aid the problem-solving process because' ideas will *n0t ga untested. 

4 

It is poor economy to agree too quickly in a discussion and then have the 
Idea fail when it is implemeni;ed, A^olution that stands testing wlthin\ 
the group will mare likely stand on its own merits once it leaves the 
group. Similarly, expression\ind discussion of a wide range of opinions 

\V ' ' ■ • ^ • " 

and awrhance for all to have their vofces heard will increase the 

:^ . • . 

satisfaction of parlieipcints once consensus is secured. Writers about 
small-group copimunication have lon^ advocated encouraging other opinions, 
ai}d^ recent research supports this advice (A). 
Remain open to other opinions 

Don'* t be overly opinionated. This suggestion is clearly the corollary 
to the preceding guideline. We have ^11 known people who seek the views 
of others with no intent to be influenced by them: ^ ''ijon^t confuse me 
with the facts; my mind is made up." Of course. It' is important to take 
M stance, to present it as lucidly and logically as possible, and to 
mainl'«un lhi» position as long as it is tenable. But it'is «il5o important 
to be alert for the possibility of consensus by listx^ning and c«iTjefully' 
considering abternate^ views' and analysis of others. This problem of 
being opinionated is even more si{;nificant with leaders tlinn^ith other 

r • 

group members. Studies have shown that a iSjn or moderately opinit^^ted 
leader Is^held in higher esteem by otl^er' group members than a highly ' ^ 

t * • ■. 

J;. • ■ ■ • , 



oplnfeonated one. And the low opinionated leader's group, .it h*ks ,boon 
founds Is much more likely to reach consensus. One way to avoid being 
opinionated is to put the emphasis pn fact^ rather than Unsupported 
assertions (5). / 
Be viiling to compromise 

- Don't assume a win/lose stance. When discussion reaches an absolute 
stalemate, search for an alternative that might be acceptable to both 
sides. Many times there is no one correcL solution, but ratht^r the problem 
is to find a solution that everyone can ''live with," It is ^uch better 
to have all group m*?mbcrs reasonably satisfied than to have some very \ 

•satisfied and others extremely dissatisfied. On the other hand, groups 
should always rciurn to the original objective to test whetjier the compro- > 
mise consensus is really responsive. ^'Nothing is worse tfian a group 
decision which so waters dowr^\ a good idea^hat its thrust is blunted (6). 

. Contribute frequently to the discussion 

St;Kiies suggest Chat it is not the duration but the frequency of 

participation that orients the proup and aids in r.eaching a consen'sus. 

* - * 

This guideline may appear to violate the usual rule that a participant 

should bt> a good listener aiid react to the .comments of others, ^^^d 

^ * ' % 

listen'^ng Js .vital. Yet studies tell us that gr^ip members view persons 

whc» enter the discussion most often as being better part Icii^nnts than 

those wh'o*'speak Less often. Active participants also tend to be more - 

satisfied with the discussion and thus are better motivated to accept the 

consensus (7), 

' ••■ ^ ■ • . ■ • > 

Use group* pronouns rather than personal' pronouns 

'Studies* show that in groups which: do not reach consensus the group 
tends t:o usd mpre ' sel f Vefercnt words, such JL, jne^ my^ and mine . ^Groups 



which reach consensus, *on the othef hand, are more' apL tQ||6e ^roup - 

referent words, such as we, our , and us^. Obviously^ the use of '^rpup'* 

words conveys a sense of unselfishness and toj;otherness to other ^roup 

members, whereas '•'self** words convey an opposite meaning (8). ' 

Give adequate information • , / 

kci opinionated person may give' pcjmarily gpinidns rather' ilian support 

for the opihiapiC. Put person.s\who are 'not hi^>hly opiniWnatod may also 

simply fail to make their points -clear. All participants shouJd'be sure 

to provide enough information or evidence to su^ort their views. Some 

experts suggest that groups wi 1 1 ^increase chances .of reaching consensuW^^if 

». • • • 

^ ' » * «^ *• y^u • 

they emphasize facts, statistics and opinions of ..qualified sources which 

bear directly on some aspect of the question at hand, .sl^dies have sfiown 
that groups 'which use glTereotyped or .recfundant language ;irrjd rote thinking,- 
inj^tead of seeking new anj)^a)aches , are less likely to req'Mi, consensus <9)/ 
Cl/ifify the discussion . • . ' * ? *' * 

Make sure that the group's problem-solving ac tivi ty is^ ufeders/i'andable, * 
orderly, and focused on one issue at a tijme^ Consensus, of ten,?cto^Ti^s more 
-easily if^each of the factors is w^igRed individually artd systematically. 
fJouietimos a single group mcmhcr can do little about pfannin^^ tor tho movSt . 
efficient problem-solving unless that member is' also the leader,' Bdr* • 
eacli participant has an obligation to stick to the subject"/ to avoid side , 
discussion.^ and, to clarify the issu^^s with questions, so that/everyone 
can have an equal understanding. Each participant can use Vi*t>Por orienting 
techniques to help keep .the discuss\on focused and -scftf-disci pline to * ' 
*prev6*r>t the infroduction of excjaneous* or unr(» lated^ matters (10), 



• Analysis ^ 

These ten techniques dei^ived from experimental researchjvave proven 
effective for groups attempting to reach consc>nsus. In an unpublished • 
study of group decision making," 1 supplied' ten, 5-person groups vith a " 
list of guidelines similar tt) tfiese; ten other groups receive?} no guidance. 
1 found that groups with the .guidelines, were signif icaht ly more successful 
in ruaching a cohsensus, and membersof the successful groups were signifi- 
cantly imore satisfiM with their own- performance and the performance of 
theif group. In addition»to these studies, ffekl observation of a'ctuhl 
functioning groups suggests that most-* policy-making, problem-solving 
•groups .einploying these tep techniques can enhance their ability to reach 



consensus , 



. BoUv^roup membership and the natuce of 'the problem can, of course' ' 

make a difference. The techniques seem most effective with those who 

have had limited experience, in iolving problems in small, groups,, but they' 

also proved ef feet ive wi tip experienced members hs well. Some findings 

.■•Iso s.igge'sl that 'the process of reaching consensus on "af fecbive". prob] ems 

'(those which generate aji emotional response) may differ from that of 

"subsLnUive" ones (those where the solution comes primarily from analysis 

' . • L , . . >, ' IT 

of facts). For"example, problems of bussing' school childrenor of building 

a major airport near a housing area *!-e affective problems, wherc-as the * 

•question of'whether to-surface a driveway with asphalt or coiicreCe is more 

, substantive? Being opinionated, overusing personal pronouns, and viewing ' 

the issue <,s^ln/lase transaction all seem to be a greater hindrance 

to consensus w.ith affective problems. .Lack of inf ormat ion i>resents a 

greater problem with substantive ones. , But whatever the nature of the * 

pfoblem, consensMis shcuild always bo thr goal ' of the dl»cu^?sio^. 
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Recap 

■ft* 

Let u^||ook again at what the Boss told his group: "I think it will 
lead to unnecessary conflict if we> talk about the proposal further or 
consider other alternatives at this point. If you'll vote ♦for my sugges- 
tion, I'll be able to support one of your plans later on." -flis statement 
viola'tcs in some degree all of our suggested techniques. The Boss failed' 
to: ' • , ' . • 

• Orient the group with; facts and suggestions 
Insist on true consensus ^ 

• Encourage others to 'stick to valid views ^ * , . 

• Seek differences in opinion * ' . 

• Remain o|)en to other opinions 

s 

ft 

• Be willing to compromise 

^ •Allow others to contribute freely 

• Use group pronouns rather than personal ones 

• Give adequate information 

- . * T • / 

^ Inffure undersLiindable , orderly, focused activity. 

'llie charxres flo-r consensus with group leaders like <;his Boss are not 
I'.ivorable. It .may. take' time to reach a true cc^nsenfius, but the time will 
be well spent in terms of morale and group satisfaction'. And the time 
spent will all^o be cost effective nhen compared to the time and effort 
needed to undo a wrong decision. Groups which achieve true consensus have 
a better chance of making the right decision the first tinfe.* By practicing 
effective cons^ensus techniques, the manager makrs sure the group decision 
will be supported* ' ' 
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